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SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 


COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Tue President’s Commission on Higher Education 
has boldly stated the claim of higher education for 
the nation’s support. The commission proposes that 
one half of the nation’s youth should go to college 
for two years, instead of one sixth as at present. 
Furthermore, the commission says that practically all 
young people should complete a high-school course, 
instead of less than half as at present. 

In order that such a large proportion of young 
people may go to college, the commission points out 
that the colleges must be changed so that they will 
meet the needs of students with a wider variety of 
expectations in life, including many who will not 
Thus it is not just 
“more education for more people,” but more education 
and more appropriate education. 

It is a stirring proposal. As a statement of faith 
in the value of education to a modern society the 
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report will win confidence because the commission 
contained distinguished business and professional 
men as well as educators. 

But what are the social implications of the expan- 
sion of education called for by the commission? 
What will it do to our society? And is the program 
feasible? Can it be made to work? These are the 
questions with which this paper is concerned. 

Social implications.—In effect, the commission ree4 
ommends a two-year postponement of adulthood for 
all American youth. This is the meaning of exten- 
sion by two years of the average educational level 
of the population. The policies recommended by the 
commission would delay the entrance of young people 
into the labor market, on the average, about two 
years. Since the average work life of a person is 
about 45 to 50 years, this means that the labor force 
would be reduced by about four per cent. Agricul- 
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ture would feel this cut especially, for farm boys and 
girls would constitute a large proportion of the youth 
whose education would be lengthened. 

Extension of education would also result in post- 
ponement of marriage for women, though perhaps 
not for men. If half of the girls in the country were 
to continue their education through the age of 19, and 
if a third of them were to continue through 21, as the 
commission recommends, very few of these girls would 
marry before 21. Yet, in 1940, 26 per cent of the 
nineteen-year-old women and 44 per cent of the 
twenty-one-year-old women were married. Unless 
those who married this early were mostly in the duller 
half of the population, and thus not fit for college 
in any case, it seems clear that keeping more young 
women in college would postpone the average age of 
marriage. 

However, the United States is a country of early 
marriage—much earlier than the countries of western 
Europe. The average age of marriage for women. is 
about the same in the United States as in Bulgaria. 
Postponement of marriage of women in the United 
States would tend to bring it into line with the coun- 
tries of western Europe. 

But delay of marriage for women might be avoided, 
if colleges would change their attitudes about mar- 
riage of co-eds, and permit or even encourage mar- 
riage of women students. This, however, would prob- 
ably tend to reduce the age of marriage of men, which 
is now about three years above that of women. Col- 
lege women students would probably marry college 
men students, and men more near to their own age 
than is customary today, 

Another social change attendant upon expansion 
of higher education would be an increased demand 
for white-collar jobs. This would result from the 
fact that three to four times as many people would 
graduate from college as in 1940. The commission 
considers expansion of white-collar occupations de- 
sirable, pointing to the need for more doctors, den- 
tists, pharmacists, engineers, and teachers, and esti- 
mating that the professional, administrative, clerical, 
and sales occupations will expand so as to employ 
half again as many people as in 1940. Still, with the 
college expansion recommended by the commission, 
there would be many more college-educated people 
than there were professional and managerial jobs. 
Either these people would jam themselves into these 
jobs and cut the average income for people in this 
class, or the new college-educated group would have 
different occupational goals from those of the college 
students of today—many of them becoming industrial 
workers, minor clerks, and farmers. This latter out- 
come is expected by the commission, which urges that 
college courses be developed which have value as gen- 
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eral education for people of every vocationa] aim 
and that vocational courses be developed for occupa. 
tions midway on the occupational ladder. 

In any case, tripling or quadrupling the propor. 
tion of college-trained people within a generatio, 
would have loud reverberations both in society at large 
and in the colleges themselves. During the next gen. 
eration it would result in a flux of reading anj 
recreational habits in the adult population that woulj 
keep Hollywood, the newspaper publishers, the radio 
producers, and the politicians on the jump to find out 
what the new public wanted. 

Within the colleges there would be a great demoerg. 
tizing tendency, with the center of gravity moving 
from the upper-middle to the lower-middle class. Ip. 
stead of the upper-middle-class values and ideology 
which dominate the college campuses today, lower. 
middle-class values and ideology would become doni- 
nant. But in the process of becoming dominant these 
lower-middle-class values would become modified and 
would probably become more like those of the upper. 
middle class today. 

Some colleges would resist the general trend of 
expansion, “general education” and “democratizing.” 
They would become even more selective and exclusive 
than the exclusive colleges of today and they would 
look upon themselves as bulwarks of “humanism” and 
“intellectualism” in a college world of “materialism” 
and “vocationalism.” 

Among the definitely desirable social changes which 
would follow adoption of the commission’s program 
are: (1) a better-informed citizenry on complex eco- 
nomic and political issues, and (2) an improvement 
in preparation for certain occupations of the middle 
level, which do not now attract college-trained people. 
This improvement would show in the work of medical 
and dental technicians, secretaries and stenographers, 
bank clerks and department-store salespeople, police- 
men and restaurant managers, who would increasingly 
be people with college training. 

Another desirable result would be an increase of 
employment opportunity for older people, due to the 
deerease in number of young people in the labor 
market. The number of people over 65 will double 
in a generation. Many of these people are now dis 
charged arbitrarily at a given age regardless of thei! 
working efficiency. Many of them who would rather 
work than rest would be able to remain in their jobs 

if the competition of youth were reduced. 

Feasibility of the commission’s program.—Turnil 
to the question of the feasibility of the commission’ 
program, one can discern three principal obstacles 
to its suecess. One of these, the problem of financin 
such a program, is put in its place by the eommissiol 
with the contention that the nation cannot afford "! 
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to invest the necessary funds in the better citizenship 
and the greater productivity that the program would 


produce. 
4 second possible obstacle is the ability-level of the 


youth of the country. How many young people have 
the ability to profit from education at the college 
level? This question is clearly a complex one, de- 
pending partly on the type of educational program 
offered in college. The commission handles the ques- 
tion well by giving evidence that half of the popula- 
tion have intellectual abilities as high as or higher 
than the ability of those who are now just able to 
make passing grades in the first two years of college. 

The third obstacle to the realization of the com- 
mission’s program has hardly been mentioned in the 
report. This is the problem of motivation, which is a 
cultural problem. Will practically all boys and girls 
actually want to finish high school, if given the chance, 
and will one half of them enter college, and will one 
third of them go to college for four years if they 
are given the opportunity? To these questions the 
commission gives no explicit attention, but says, “The 
probable shift in social attitudes toward the desirabil- 
ity of increased education, together with economic 
aid, will lead more people to complete additional years 
of schooling.” 

Consideration of the facts concerning people’s atti- 
tudes toward higher education makes this prophecy of 
the commission appear decidedly optimistic. To be 
sure, there is some evidence that more young people 
would take advantage of increased educational oppor- 
tunity should it become available. Probably the most 
convincing evidence of this sort is the record of two 
states, California and Utah, which have maintained 
a policy for at least two decades of increasing edu- 
cational opportunity at the higher levels. In 1940 
California had 41 per cent and Utah had 43 per cent 
of the 18- and 19-year-olds in school. The proportion 
of 20-year-olds in educational institutions was 20 and 
21 per cent, respectively, for these two states. These 
figures are about midway between the national aver- 
ages and the goals set by the commission. They show 
that substantial increases of enrollment are feasible 
in some states. But they also indicate that the prac- 
ticable limits may be somewhat below the commission’s 
estimates, for neither of these two states has shown 
much inerease of school enrollment since 1930. 

A more thorough study of the feasibility of the 
commission’s program requires consideration of the 
distribution of motivation for higher education 
throughout the population. Do all kinds of people 
want their children to go to college? Or is this phe- 
nomenon pretty largely limited to people at the upper 
end of the socioeconomic scale? The answer is clearly 
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that different social groups have different degrees of | 
motivation for higher education. 

The desire for higher education is found as a gen- 
eral rule only in people at the upper end of the socio- 
economic scale. It is present only in exceptional 
cases among people at the lower end of the scale. 
Whereas three fourths to nine tenths of upper-class 
and upper-middle-class people send their children to 
college, about one fifth of lower-middle-class youth 
go to college. But 40 per cent of the population are 
in the lower-middle class and less than 10 per cent 
are in the upper-middle and upper classes. To be 
sure, economic barriers keep some lower-middle-class 
youths out of college, but there is evidence that lack 
of motivation for higher education rather than lack 
of money puts a stop to education of boys and girls 
in many lower-middle-class families. 

In the working-class or lower-class section of the 
population, some five per cent of the young people 
now go to college. Here, too, it is evident that the 
barriers to greater college attendance are motivational 
as well as financial. Table 1 shows the situation as it 
exists at present. These figures are informed guesses 
based on data from several cities. 











TABLE 1 
COLLEGE ATTENDANCE OF THE VARIOUS SOCIOECONOMIC 
CLASSES 
> 
Pes dent Per a. pb prey 
of total < ce 
Class ~ children age group 
a going to in 
group college college 
Upper and upper- 
co) 0 | ac oa 8 80 6 
Lower-middle ........... 40 20 8 
RMI i cncsscccsch Practise 52 5 2.6 
16.6 





To get an accurate knowledge of the reasons why 
more children of the lower-middle and lower classes 
do not go to college, one must study these children and 
their families. This has been done by the writer and 
his colleagues in several Midwestern communities. On 
the basis of these studies it can be said that the moti- 
vational barrier is at least as important as the eco- 
nomic barrier in keeping these young people out of 
college. That is, fully as many able young people 
fail to go to college because they lack the desire as 
those who fail to go because they lack the money. Ex- 
amples of cases with varying degrees of motivation 
are the following: 


A is a girl, now aged 16, who has been studied since 
she was 10 years old. She has an IQ of 130 and has 
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been one of the three top students in her class. She 
is a serious-minded, rather bookish girl. Her father 


owns two houses and has a small civil-service job. She 
is the only child, and her parents could afford to send 
her to college. A field worker recently said to A, ‘‘ What 
would you like to be doing when you are 21?’’ A replied, 
‘*Oh, I’d like to be out of school. I don’t plan to finish 
college. I’m just going to go to school for a while and 
when I’m 21 I expect to be out.’’ Here is one of the 
three or four ablest young people in her age group in a 
typical Midwestern small city. She expects to go to 
college, but then to drop out after a couple of years. 
Her motivation for college is low. 

B is a young woman, now about 22, who led her class 
in scholarship in high school. She was a beautiful girl, 
attractive to boys and popular with girls. Her person- 
ality and popularity, combined with an IQ of 140, marked 
her as the outstanding student of her class. She was 
one of a large family of children with immigrant parents 
who lived simply and neatly in the poorest section of 
town. But her older brothers and sisters were earning 
good money and could help her get an education. Fur- 
thermore, her high-school teachers wanted to help her, 
and they secured offers of scholarships from two colleges. 
And one of them, who had received help herself in col- 
lege, anonymously set up a senior scholarship of $250 
to be given to B. After all this, B decided not to go to 
college. She took a minor clerical job in the town and 
stayed home with her mother. 

In the same high school class as B was C, the son of 
a widow whose husband had been a laborer. An older 
unmarried daughter supported the family. C was a 
rather plain youth, earnest and industrious and well 
thought of, though not especially popular among his age- 
mates. He was above average in ability, with an IQ of 
120, but never outstanding in scholarship. C was ex- 
tremely ambitious. He once wrote in answer to the 
question ‘‘What is the best thing that could happen to 
you?’’ the following, ‘‘The best thing is that I should 
somehow get enough money and enough education to suc- 
ceed in the profession I have chosen for myself.’’ Aided 
by his minister and his Sunday-school teacher, C secured 
a scholarship to a small college. After a year he went 
into the army, and now with GI money he is continuing 
his education. 


These cases illustrate the importance of motivation, 
as distinguished from financial support, in determin- 
ing whether a young person shall go to college. The 
high-school seniors of the town where these three 
young people live were asked in 1946 to agree to or dis- 
agree with the proposition—‘“There is plenty of edu- 
cational opportunity in America for everyone, regard- 
less of his background.” Eighty-seven per cent of 
these young people agreed to this statement. Yet only 
about 20 per cent of these young people, already a 
select group, expected to go to college. 

Studies now under way by colleagues of the writer 
are seeking to discover what proportion of the young 
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people of the lower-middle and lower classes have the 
drive and the motivation to finish high school ang 
to college. At present it is estimated that, of th 
upper half in scholastic ability, approximately ha 
are motivated strongly enough to get to college, if 
they have financial assistance, while the other half ay 
not sufficiently interested. If this estimate be take, 
as valid and as applicable throughout the Unite 
States, it is possible to estimate how many young 
people would go to college, if the economic barriex; 
were removed. Making the most optimistic assump. 
tions—that half of all lower-middle- and lower-class 
youth have sufficient intellectual ability to go to el. 
lege and that half of this group who are not now ip 
college would go if they had financial assistance, we 
secure the figures of Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


INCREASED COLLEGE ATTENDANCE IF ECONOMIC BaArrizgs 
WERE REMOVED 
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. An additional 18 per cent would attend college, if 
they had a chance, making a total of 35 per cent. 
This is to be compared with the commission’s recom. 
mendation of 50 per cent. 

If the foregoing evaluation of the motivation factor 
ig substantially correct, the proportion of young peo- 
ple going to college could be doubled by increased 
financial assistance, but not tripled as the commission 
proposes. 

Thus there is a problem of motivation for higher 
education to be overcome if the commission’s goals 
are to be realized. To solve this problem—that is, to 
get more young people to want to go to college two 
things are necessary : 

1. To convince working-class people and the lower 
levels of white-collar workers that “general education” 
at the college level is worth more for their children 
than the money they could otherwise be earning. 

2. To improve the guidance processes in the high 
schools so as to do a better job of encouraging the 
ablest half of the youth population to continue into 
college. 

The magnitude of the motivational problem as com- 
pared with the economic problem ean also be esti- 
mated if one studies the figures for high-school and 
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college enrollments of 1947 as compared with 1940. 
Nineteen forty was still part of the Great Depression, 
with considerable unemployment and an NYA pro- 
gram of economie assistance to college students. The 
year 1947 was much better, economically, than 1940. 
In particular, working-class people and farmers had 
higher real incomes in 1947 than in 1940. They were 
better able to send their children to college in 1947 
than in 1940. Yet, actually, a smaller proportion of 
youths aged 18-21 were in college in 1947 than in 
1940. This may have been partly due to the pressure 
of GI enrollment, which filled some colleges so full 
that younger people who would normally have been 
admitted were turned away. But it is also partly due 
to the fact that jobs were more plentiful in 1947 than 
in 1940, and many young people took the job in pref- 
erence to college. Motivation for college education 
was not so strong in them as motivation for earning 
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The plain fact is that the trends toward greater 
enrollment in the last years of high school and of 
college have been arrested, perhaps permanently, since 


6 1940. It is possible that we have already reached the 
ase maximum of college and high-school enrollments. Al- 
See most certainly we have reached the maximum that is 
5 “i possible without either greater economic assistance to 
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students or greater motivation for higher education 
on the part of young people. 

Consequently, the commission’s statement—“Obvi- 
ously, what this commission recommends is simply an 
acceleration of trends in higher education as they 
were before World War II”—leads to an oversimplifi- 
cation of the situation. The prewar trend had prac- 
tically run its course, and even a continuation of the 
trend, to say nothing of its acceleration, would require 
explicit effort and planning on the part of the society. 

Unless something is done soon, on the economic and 
the motivational fronts, there will certainly be fewer 
college students in 1952 than in 1940, due to a de- 
crease of 10 per cent in the population of the 18-21 
age group. Colleges which are now bursting with 
students will have empty spaces in classrooms and 
dormitories. 

Actually, then, a decrease rather than an increase 
of college enrollments is to be anticipated during the 
next decade unless measures are taken to increase 
enrollments. And the commission’s goals for higher 
education can only be approached through a change 
in the cultural motivations of American lower-middle- 
class and working-class people, which makes them 
value college education more highly than they do 
today. 





































CLARIFYING THE GOAL OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

Tue reports of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Edueation, if they had done nothing more 
than clarify the fundamental goal to which American 
education aims, would have performed an important 
and valuable service. Faith in education began to 
be inculeated into the minds of the American people 
in the last deeades of the eighteenth century. I+ was 
at this time that the political and intellectual leaders 
of the young Republie turned their attention to evolv- 
ing a system of education adapted to the genius of 
that Republic. Because democracy is, as Santayana 
once defined it, “a broad-based, stupid, blind adven- 
ture, groping towards an unknown goal,” the process 
of adaptation is continuous with its development. 
This is what is meant by the following passage from 
Volume 1 of the commission’s report : 


‘‘To preserve our democracy we must improve it.’’ 
Surely this faet determines one of today’s urgent objec- 
tives for higher education. In the past our colleges have 
perhaps taken it for granted that education for demo- 
cratic living could be left to courses in history and polit- 
ieal science. It should become instead a primary aim of 
all classroom teaching, and more important still, of every 
phase of campus life. 


That it should, of course, become the primary aim 
of classroom teaching in schools at all levels, the com- 
mission would undoubtedly agree. There has, how- 
ever, been a tendency to believe that attendance at the 
American school alone, where children and youth of 
all social and economic groups of society meet on 
equal ground, was enough to insure the preservation 
of the ideal of democracy. The recognition that this 
was not enough led to the movement for education in 
democratic living or learning the ways of democracy. 
This approach is sound, but at some place in the edu- 
eative process the inculeation of an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the values which give meaning to demo- 
cratic living and to the ways of democracy must be 
made a definite part of direct instruction. It was 
observed, for example, in Japan that the Japanese 
were adopting what they thought were the ways of 
democracy without the slightest understanding of the 
real implications of the democratic ideals. 

The task of ineuleating the meaning of democracy 
is not simple. The democratic ideal, unlike a totali- 
tarian ideology, does not lend itself to definition in 
a series of articles of faith. A totalitarian ideology 
does not allow for compromises or adaptation to new 
cireumstances. Democracy, as Santayana said in the 
passage in which the quotation cited above appeared, 
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“moves by a series of checks, mutual concessions, and 
limited satisfactions; it counts on chivalry, sports- 
manship, brotherly love, and on that rarest and least 
lucrative of virtues, fair-mindedness.” Its appeal is 
to the conscience of each individual, and the indi- 
vidual must accordingly be educated to understand 
his own responsibility as a member of society. 

The commission has in the following statements 
thrown out a challenge which all concerned with edu- 
cation at all levels must take up: 

Basic to the practice of democracy is a clear under- 
standing of its meaning. This resides in the human 
values and ethical ideas on which democratic living is 
based. ... 

To educate our citizens only in the structure and proc- 
esses of the American government, therefore, is to fall 
short of what is needed for the fuller realization of the 
democratic ideal. It is a responsibility of higher educa- 
tion to devise programs and methods which will make 
clear the ethical values and the concept of human rela- 
tions upon which our political system rests. Otherwise 
we are likely to cling to the letter of democracy and 
lose its spirit, to hold fast to its procedures when they 
no longer serve its ends, to propose and follow undemo- 
cratic courses of action in the very name of democracy. 


Such a goal if pursued would have far wider influ- 
ences and more lasting effects than the search for sub- 
versive activities.—I. L. K. 


PRECEPTORIAL POSTS OPEN AT COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 

AccorDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of March 18, Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.) will appoint “a small number of 
graduate preceptors for 1948-49.” 

Graduate preceptors, who have the status of junior 
faculty members, divide their time equally between pre- 
ceptorial duties and graduate studies leading to the 
Master of Arts degree. Preceptorial counseling includes 
guidance in reading, thinking, and expression. Gross 
stipend, $1,200 for the two-term academic year; tuition, 
$20 per credit hour, plus a general service fee of $12.50 
per term. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Strang Lawson, 
director of preceptorial studies, Colgate University. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST COLLEGE 
CONGRESS 

THE third Pacific Northwest College Congress, meet- 
ing at Whitman College (Walla Walla, Wash.), March 
3-6, took action to put the congress on a sustaining 
basis and ealled for a May conference of college con- 
gresses to map a North American federation of con- 
gresses. Delegates to the meeting pledged themselves 
to set up permanent PNCC groups on their campuses 
at 36 colleges and universities in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, British Columbia, Alberta, and 
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Alaska. Executive committeemen planned to meet 
with leaders of the other congresses—the Wester 
Congress, centered in California; the projected Moy. 
tain Plains Congress, centered in Colorado; and Dos. 
sibly the Mid-America Congress of Missouri anj 
nearby states—at Stanford University in May. 

The proposed expansion is part of the college-cop. 
gress idea that provides college-student delegates with 
an opportunity to meet for regional conferences ty 
diseuss and act on topies of international concern anj 
then make themselves heard “through their own dele. 
gates to the United Nations.” Such an expansion 
would enable the organization to pool their efforts to 
attract speakers of national and international stature 
to appear at these meetings. The congress at Whit. 
man College was privileged to hear Olav Paus-Grunt, 
chief of educational-liaison service, department of 
public information, UN; Donovan Richardson, chief 
editorial writer for The Christian Science Monitor; 
and Charles L. Wheeler, a shipping executive of San 
Francisco and past president of Rotary International, 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMER COURSES 
IN GERMANY 


CoLoNEL Epgar ErsKINE Hume, chief, Reorienta- 
tion Branch, Civil Affairs Division, War Department, 
has forwarded to ScHoot anv Society, the following 
information on international holiday courses in Ger. 
many: 

The Education and Cultural Relations Division of 
American Military Government, with German univer. 
sity officials in the American zone, is co-operatively 
planning international holiday courses in three German 
institutions for this summer. Munich, Marburg, and 
Heidelberg universities have been selected for the 
courses which begin on July 24 and extend until At- 
gust 13. Registration is open to a number of Ameri- 
ean college and university students, as well as to stu: 
dents from other countries and Germany. 

These holiday courses are the first large-scale attempt to 
bring students and faculty from many countries together 
with students and faculty from Germany. ‘‘ Man in the 
World Today,’’ the general topic, will be related to eco 
nomics, education, political science, comparative religion, 
technology, and other fields. Through the development 
of this general theme some of the intellectual isolation 
of German universities existing during the Nazi regime 
will be broken down. Lectures, work and discussion 
groups, field trips into urban and rural areas of interest 
will be the teaching methods used. In addition, students 
will live and eat together and conduct their social ani 
recreational programs. 

The cost for the entire three-week course will be ap 
proximately $60. Transportation is not included in this 
figure. German university officials plan to waive tuition 
fees as one of their contributions to the success of sutl 
a holiday course. It must be remembered that a work 
ing knowledge of the German language is necessary. 
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Students who are interested in making application 
for enrollment may receive further information and 
application blanks from the following address: Cul- 
tural Exchange Branch, Education and Cultural Rela- 
tions Division, Office of Military Government for Ger- 


many (U.S.), APO 742, ¢/o Postmaster, New York. 


THE INSTITUTES OF THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Tue American Friends Service Committee will 
sponsor 23 institutes of International Relations across 
the country this summer, according to an announce- 
ment released to the press under date of March 24. 
Topics to be considered will include: the relation of 
American economie resources to world affairs; the re- 
lation of America’s domestic problems to world af- 
fairs; American-Soviet relations; the United Nations 
and world government; nonviolent approaches to cur- 
rent international tensions; and the relation of mo- 
rality to peace. Subjects will be analyzed from the 
points of view of economics, religion, sociology, and 
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ES Nine of the institutes are designed especially for 
high-school pupils; others for teachers, college stu- 
dents, housewives, church, labor, and community lead- 
ers, and other interested persons. In addition to lee- 
tures by such outstanding leaders as Ruth F. Bene- 
dict, associate professor of anthropology, Columbia 
University; Louis Dolivet, international editor, United 
Nations World; Maynard Krueger, professor of eco- 
nomics, the University of Chicago; Stuart Nelson, 
dean, School of Religion, Howard University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.); Clarence E. Pickett, executive secre- 
tary, American Friends Service Committee; Eddy 
Asirvatham, formerly of the University of Madras 
(India), now a professor at the School of Theology, 
Boston University ; and Amiya Chakravarty, professor 
of English, Caleutta (India) University, visiting lee- 
turer at Howard University, there will be round-table 
discussions and small working units. Tuition will be 
from $1.25 to $2.00 a day, and the cost of mainte- 
nance, from $2.00 to $3.50. A small fee will be 
charged for single lectures. 

Adult institutes will be held as follows: 
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June 3-6, San Antonio (Tex.); June 4-13, Friends 
University (Wichita, Kans.) ; June 7-10, Dallas (Tex.) ; 
June 10-14, Kansas City (Mo.); June 10-18, Drake 
University (Des Moines, Iowa) ; June 13-20, University 
of Washington (Seattle); June 14-18, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina (Greensboro) ; 
June 17-25, University of New Hampshire; June 20-29, 
Mills College (Oakland, Calif.); July 2-11, Whittier 
(Calif.) College; July 7-17, Antioch College (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio); July 30-August 8, Cornell University; 
and August 13-22, Albright College (Reading, Pa.). 


High-school institutes are planned for: 


June 12-19, YWCA Camp, Boone (Iowa) ; June 18-26 
and August 25-September 2, Barrett Farm of Harvard 
University ; June 20-29, Mills College; June 26—July 3, 
Camp Carondowanna, Pittsburgh; June 28-July 6, Par- 
nell School (Whittier, Calif.) ; August 8-15, Ithaca Col- 
lege Camp, Spencer (N. Y.); August 22-29, Camp Alex- 
ander Mack, Milford (Ind.); and August 27-September 
3, Camp Ockanickon, Medford (N. J.). 


BING CROSBY, EDUCATOR 

THE magic name and voice of Bing Crosby (Ph.D., 
honoris causa, Gonzaga University), the sweet singer 
of the silver screen, will soon enliven the teaching of 
the dead classics, according to an arrangement re- 
cently made between Decca Records and the American 
Book Company. The sponsors of this plan have al- 
ready issued a recording by Mr. (or Dr.) Crosby, of 
“The Man Without a Country.” Other stellar in- 
structors from Hollywood are Ginger Rogers (“Alice 
in Wonderland”) and Walter Huston (“Rip Van 
Winkle’). 

With Hollywood actors trampling the preserves 
of pedagogy, with Harry Conover, “famous beauty 
and career girl authority,” a contributor to an edu- 
cational journal (American Unity, January, 1948), 
and with band-leader Fred Waring a trustee of the 
Pennsylvania State College, it is not a breach of pro- 
priety for teachers to invade the screen and beauty 
profession. 

A notable beginning has been made by Barbara 
Jo Walker, senior student at Memphis (Tenn.) State 
College, winner of the title of “Miss” America for 
1947, and by one of her runners-up, an elementary- 
school teacher from the West Coast. 
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Report on increase in membership for week ending 
March 29: 0. 
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aaa MAYBELLE COLEMAN, dean of students, Lander Col- 
vork- lege (Greenwood, S. Car.), has been appointed acting 
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president to serve until a successor to the Reverend 
J. Marvin Rast can be named. Dr. Rast has resigned, 
as of June 15, to return to ministerial work after 
seven years in his present post. On June 15 the Lan- 
der Foundation will formally assume control of the 
college which is now under the jurisdiction of the 
Methodist Conference of the state. 
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THORKILD JACOBSEN, director, Oriental Institute, 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed dean, 
Division of Humanities, to succeed Richard P. Me- 
Keon, whose resignation to devote full time to his pro- 
fessorship of Greek and philosophy was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, February 8, 1947. Robert M. 
Strozier, dean of students, has been serving as acting 
dean in the interim. 


KENNETH H. McF ALL, whose appointment as as- 
sistant dean and director of guidance, Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 20, 1943, has been named dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, to sueceed James Robert 
Overman at the close of the college year when Dr. 
Overman becomes the first dean emeritus. Dr. Over- 
man, who was appointed to the staff in 1914 and who 
has served the deanship since 1929, will continue his 
services to the university as professor of mathematics. 
Frank C. Ogg, professor of mathematics, has been 
named head of the department. Benjamin L. Pierce, 
professor of business administration, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department to relieve Ralph 
G. Harshman, dean, College of Business Administra- 
tion, of additional administrative duties. Walter A. 
Zaugg, professor of education, was earlier appointed 
head of the department to relieve Herschel Litherland, 
dean, College of Education. 


WiuraM C. WeEsLeEy has been appointed director of 
the University of Kentucky’s newly established North- 
ern Extension Center in Covington, the first such 
center to be set up in the state. With a staff of six 
instructors under Dr. Wesley’s supervision, the center 
will open in the fall and will offer a full program for 
freshman students and graduate courses for teachers 
and professional groups. 


CLiFFoRD B. CLAPP, superintendent of cataloguing, 
University of Pennsylvania Library, has been ap- 
pointed head cataloguer, Colgate University Library 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), to sueceed Helen Sinclair, who has 
assumed a similar post in Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College (Lynchburg, Va.). 


Oscar A. SILVERMAN, professor of English, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been named chairman of the 
newly created Faeulty Advisory Committee the mem- 
bers of which “most hold the rank of at least assistant 
professor—five to be elected by the faculty and two 
to be appointed by the chancellor.” The committee is 
to serve as “an agency for the expression of faculty 
opinion on matters affecting the present or future 
educational policies of the university.” The member- 
ship of the committee comprises: John D. Stewart 
(professor of surgery), John A. Beane (assistant pro- 
fessor of engineering), and Harry M. Gehman (chair- 
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man, department of mathematics), for a three-yeap 
term; Dr. Silverman, Albert R. Mugel (Schoo} af 
Law), and Edmund D. McGarry (School of Busines 
Administration), for a two-year term; and Marvin 
Farber (head of the department of philosophy) fy, 
a one-year term. Claude E. Puffer, dean of adminis 
tration, is also a member, ex-officio, without vote. yy 
other “dean, assistant dean, or director is eligible fo, 
membership on the committee.” 


STEPHEN M. Corey, dean of students in the divisio, 
of social sciences and director of the center for th 
study of audio-visual instructional materials, the Upi. 
versity of Chicago, will assume new duties in Septem. 
ber as professor of education and executive officer of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi. 
mentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
succeeding Gordon N. Mackenzie, who will continue 
his services as head of the department of curriculun 
and teaching. 


I. L. KaAnpex, professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and editor of 
ScHoot AND Society, has accepted an invitation to 
become the first professor of American studies at the 
University of Manchester. Dr. Kandel, who during 
the past year has been serving as Simon Research 
Fellow in the university, will return to the United 
States in June. 


SAMUEL WHITE PATTERSON, associate professor of 
education, Hunter College (New York City), was re- 
cently promoted to a full professorship. Dr. Patter- 
son is the author of several books on the teaching of 
reading and literature and of a biography of Horatio 
Gates of the American Revolution. 


ANNE SCHLABACH, of the University of Wisconsin, 
will be among the instructors in the program of the 
United States House of Mills College (Oakland 13, 
Calif.) for the summer session, July 3 to August 14. 
The appointment of Vera Micheles Dean, research 
director, Foreign Policy Association, and Dennis W. 
Brogan of Cambridge University was reported in 
ScHoo, anp Society, February 7. Laurence Sears, 
professor of American philosophy and _ political 
theory, and Richard Current, professor of American 
history, both of the college staff, will also assist in the 
program. 


THE following persons were named on March 17 
as directors of UNESCO seminars on Education for 
a World Society to be held during the summer: 
Franklin Ho, Chinese educator and economist, di- 
rector of the seminar on “Teaching about the United 
Nations and Its Specialized Agencies” at Adelphi 
College (Garden City, N. Y.), July 7-August 18; 
Aase Skaard, professor of psychology, University of 
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Qslo (Norway), seminar on “Childhood Education,’ 
Prague (Czechoslovakia), July 21-August 24; and 
Karl W. Bigelow, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, seminar on “The Train- 
ing of Teachers,” London, July 15-August 24. The 
director of a fourth seminar, “Educational Problems 
in Latin America,” to be held in Venezuela under the 
joint sponsorship of UNESCO and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, has not as yet been named. 


[, James QuILLEN, professor of education, Stanford 
‘University, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to serve as director of a world-wide project, under the 
sponsorship of UNESCO, aimed at the improvement 
of teaching materials for ternational understanding. 
Dr. Quillen will sail for Paris on April 7. 
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[THEODORE ANDERSSON, associate professor of 
French, Yale University, has been appointed to take 
harge of the Junior Year in France group spon- 
sored by Sweet Briar (Va.) College (see SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 28). Dr. Andersson will begin his 
duties in Paris late in August. Joseph E. Barker, 
chairman of the department of Romance languages in 
he college, who is director of the plan, will sail for 
France early in June to spend the summer in making 
he necessary arrangements with the University of 
Paris for courses and tutors for the group. 
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THE REVEREND J. EARL MORELAND, president, Ran- 
“Molph-Macon College (Ashland, Va.), is one of 12 
lelegates to represent the Methodist Church in the 
first assembly of the World Council of Churches to be 
held in Amsterdam (Holland) next August. Bishop 
Paul B. Kern of Nashville (Tenn.), former acting 
president, Martin College (Pulaski, Tenn.), is a dele- 
bate of the Methodist bishops. 


Cart F. Wirrke, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
nees, Oberlin (Ohio) College, was recently elected 
0 the advisory board of the National Council of Phi 
Alpha Theta. 
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Arruur K. German, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
“tultural Education, New York State Education De- 
)partment, sueceeded Oakley Furney as assistant com- 
ussioner for voeational education, April 1. Mr. 
urney, whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL 
ND Society, October 17, 1942, retired on March 31. 


LAWRENCE JOHNSON, assistant superintendent of 
hools, Canal Zone, has succeeded Ben M. Williams 
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n for S superintendent of the division of schools. Mr. 
— Villiams, who relinquished the superintendency on the 
 di- dvice of physicians, has been named to the newly 


sited reated post of associate superintendent of schools. 
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Ouar H. Benner, superintendent of schools, 
Hamilton County (Ohio), has announced his resigna- 
on, effective July 1, after 25 years of service. 
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Recent Deaths 

Tue REVEREND JosePH P. O’Ret.y, 8.J., former 
dean, Gonzaga University (Spokane, Wash.), died, 
March 21, at the age of seventy-four years. Father 
O’Reilly had also served the educational field as a 
member of the staff of St. Joseph’s College (Philadel- 
phia). 


JAMES KELSEY WHITTEMORE, associate professor 
emeritus of mathematics, Yale University, died, March 
22, at the age of seventy-three years. Mr. Whittemore 
had served as instructor in mathematies (1895-97, 
1899-1906) and assistant professor (1906-11), Har- 
vard University; assistant professor of mathematics 
(1911-14), Western Reserve University; and at 
Yale University as instructor (1916-20), assistant 
professor (1920-27), and associate professor (1927- 
45). 


ARTHUR Stewart Eve, dean emeritus of the gradu- 
ate faculty, McGill University (Montreal), died in 
Surrey (England), March 24, at the age of eighty- 
five years. Dr. Eve had served as assistant master 
(1886-1902) and bursar (1897-1902), Marlborough 
College (England); and at MeGill University as 
lecturer (1903-12), professor of physies (1912-35), 
head of the department (1919-35), and dean of the 
graduate faculty (1930-35). Following his retire- 
ment from the university, he was active in research 
into radio activity in England and was a member of 
the Council of the Royal Society. In 1937 he was 
elected president of the McGill Society of Great 
Britain. 


BrotHer Leonarp, F.S.C., former professor of 
sociology, La Salle College (Philadelphia), for whom 
Leonard Hall on the campus was named, died, March 
24, at the age of sixty-five years. Brother Leonard, 
who has served as moderator of athletics for many 
years in La Salle College as well as professor of soci- 
ology (1931-45), had taught in St. Thomas College 
(Seranton, Pa.) and in many parochial schools. 


Earu Reep Siivers, dean of men, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, succumbed to a heart attack in Sarasota (Fla.), 
March 26, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Silvers 
had served the university as alumni secretary (1913-— 
16), assistant to the president (1916-25), director of 
public information (1925-32), associate professor of 
English (sinee 1928), director of alumni and public 
relations (1932-44), director (1938-44), Rutgers 
University Press, and dean of men (since 1944). 


Lisset HorrmMaANN-KoEHLER, head of the depart- 
ment of music, Ethel Walker School (Simsbury, 
Conn.), died, March 26, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Mrs. Hoffmann-Koehler had served .the school as a 
teacher of piano and music since 1912. 
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CueEster D. Jarvis, former director of agricultural 
training, U. S. Office of Education, died, March 27, 
at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Jarvis had served 
as professor of horticulture, State Experiment Sta- 
tion (Storrs, Conn.), and later as director of agricul- 
ture extension service for the state. In 1915 he was 
named director of agricultural training in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education (now Office of Education) and 
retired from professional work in 1921. 


Coming Events 

THE department of education, the University of 
Chicago, will hold a conference, April 15-16, in honor 
of the late Charles H. Judd, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, July 27, 1946. On 
this occasion the building, heretofore known as the 
Graduate Education Building, will be formally named 
Charles Hubbard Judd Hall in recognition of Dr. 
Judd’s service as head of the department of educa- 
tion (1909-38) and his outstanding contributions to 
education. The conference on April 15 will deal 
with the various aspects of Dr. Judd’s career; the one 
on April 16 will consider “Graduate Study in the 
Field of Education.” 


THE American Chemical Society’s division of chem- 
ical education will be in session in Chicago during the 
113th national meeting of the society, April 19-23. 
Representatives of government, industry, and edu- 
cation will be in attendance to discuss the need of 
greater emphasis on scientific research in liberal-arts 
colleges. John R. Sampey, head of the department of 
chemistry, Furman University (Greenville, S. Car.), 
will preside at the meeting on “Research in Liberal- 
Arts Colleges,” April 21, at the Hotel La Salle. 


THE annual Study Conference of the Association 
for Childhood Edueation will be held in St. Louis, 
April 19-23. The theme will be “Democratic Edu- 
eation—the Hope of the World.” An interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged. Further information may 
be obtained by writing to Mary E. Leeper, executive 
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secretary, ACE, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

THE fifth Classical Conference will be held at (op. 
nell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), April 30 and May 
1, according to an announcement by Mark E. Hutch. 
inson, professor of classics at the college. “Ney 


Areas in the Humanities” is the general topic, anj 


the speaker at the Friday evening meeting will }p 
Norman J. DeWitt, professor of classics, Washington 
University (Saint Louis), who will diseuss “Man No 
Thinking.” Nathan Pusey, president, Lawrence (\j. 
lege (Appleton, Wis.), will be in the chair at the 
Saturday program of lectures on and discussion of the 
topic, “The Humanities Course and Classical Lap. 
guages.” 


Honors and Awards 

Georce S. Speer, C. M. Lovurrit, Leon 4 
PENNINGTON, AND THOMAS W. HARRELL were rp. 
cently awarded diplomas by the American Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychology, Ine. Dr, 
Speer, director, Institute for Psychological Services, 
Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), r. 
ceived the diploma in counseling and guidance; Dr, 
Louttit, dean, Galesburg Division, University of Il. 
linois, was named diplomat in clinical psychology; and 
Dr. Pennington and Dr. Harrell, associate professor 
of psychology, University of Illinois, received di. 
plomas in clinical psychology and industrial psy- 
chology, respectively. 


Nicxotaus L. ENnGeLHarpt, Jr., former directar, 
Air-Age Education Research, American Airlines, Ine, 
whose resignation was reported in ScHoon anp % 
ciety, November 22, 1947, has received the 1947 Brewer 
Trophy in recognition of his active participation dur- 
ing the past several years in the field of air-age educa- 
tion, the building up of valuable teaching aids, and the 
development in 1947 of “Classrooms in the Air.” The 
trophy was established in 1943 by Frank G. Brewer, 
businessman of Birmingham (Ala.), in honor of his 
two sons who were then serving in the Armed Fores 





A PROCEDURE FOR EVALUATING A 
STUDENT-PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


C. GILBERT WRENN and Rosert B. KAMM 


University of Minnesota 


THE evaluation of student-personnel services often 
is neglected because it is not clear what specific serv- 


ices are involved in a personnel program. The ge 
eral idea of personnel work is accepted by an institi 
tion but no one can define it! This is not too sit 
prising. Self-conscious personnel work on a camps 
had its origin within the past twenty-five years 0% 
Many functions formerly considered a general adit 
istrative or instructional responsibility have be 
sharpened into specifie services with problems ant 
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procedures unique to themselves. On many campuses 
“eounseling” is considered the chief or sole personnel 
service, and the total seope of related services, al- 
though in existence on a campus, is unappreciated. 

Evaluation may suffer also because of a lack of ade- 
quate criteria against which the effectiveness of a 
service may be judged. This is approached in its 
simplest form by an analysis of the specific activities 
or functions essential to an effective service. Once 
these are isolated and their adequacy or completeness 
is appraised, a judgment can be made with regard to 
the adequacy of the service as a whole. 

It is to be understood that such an approach to the 
problem, logical in nature but lacking in empirical 
evidence, is for purposes of definition and tsolation 
of function. Careful evaluation must establish inde- 
pendent criteria and use discriminating research 
methodology in the appraisal (3, 5, 6, 8). 

In an approach to this first step in the evaluation 
of student-personnel work the writers, with the as- 
sistance of a graduate class in student-personnel work 
at the University of Minnesota, constructed a set of 
report forms on 14 student-personnel services. The 
determination of the specific services to be included 
within a student-personnel program and upon which 
evaluation is to be made was based upon an analysis 
of work previously done in the field. The definitive 
statements made by the American Council on Educa- 


‘tion (4) and the American College Personnel Asso- 


ciation (1), the evaluation studies of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(2 and 2a), and those analyzed in the “Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research” (7) were valuable sources of 
information. It was felt that the first step in evalu- 
ation was to make a sharply definitive move toward 
establishing the personnel services that go to make 
up an effective and comprehensive student-personnel 
program. The 14 services selected and defined are all 
clearly within the realm of a student-personnel pro- 
gram. They are as follows: 


1. The interpretation of institutional objectives to pro- 
spective students and to workers in secondary education. 

2. The admission of students. 

3, ‘the orientation of the new student to his college 
environment. 

4. The provision of diagnostic and counseling services 
for students. 

5. The provision of physical and mental-health services 
for students. 

6. The provision and supervision of a housing program 
for students. 

7. The provision of food services and a dining-hall 
program for students. 

8. The provision and development of a program of 
student activities. 
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9. The application of a knowledge of student needs 
to the eurriculum and to the instructional functions of 
the institution. 

10. The provision of financial aid and part-time-em- 
ployment services and the counseling of students in this 


area. 
11. The provision of full-time placement and follow-up 


services. 

12. The maintenance of student-personnel records. 

13. The use of analytical and remedial procedures in 
the discipline of students. 

14. The provision of a program of systematic evalua- 
tion of student-personnel services. 


The evaluation of these services falls into three 
parts. The first of these (“A” in the specimen sheet) 
deals with the extent to which the administration of 
the institution considers this personnel service essen- 
tial, that is, the extent to which the administration 
contributes to and supports the service on the campus. 
In a sense this is a reflection of the educational phi- 
losophy of the institution as it affects this personnel 
service. This is recorded in the form of a judgment 
by the evaluator. 

The second part (“B” of the specimen sheet) con- 
sists of a listing of the specific services or provisions 
provided on the campus for the particular student- 
personnel function in question. Provision is made 
for checking each of these specifies as to adequacy. 

The evaluator then puts together his two sets of 
judgments, one dealing with the philosophy of the 
institution, the other, with the existence and the ade- 
quacy of each of the specific services and provisions, 
and rates the adequacy of the service in this par- 
ticular institution (“D” below). 

The reproduction of one of these fourteen rating 
sheets will illustrate the points just made. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE IV (WEIGHT = 3) 
Providing counseling services which, with the aid of 
diagnostic facilities and other referral agencies, assist the 
students in adjusting to and planning for his educational, 
vocational, emotional, social, and religious growth. 
A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to 
the above service: 
1. The administration does not consider the service as 
essential for student adjustment and development... ( _) 
2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to 


the merits of the Service a ..acc.cceccscssssstnssessssseese Say ew 
3. The administration believes in the service whole- 

| A Lge RA IRR SI Sn De poe Sa Re Oe evs 
Remarks: 


B. Provisions for the above service: 

1. There is a clinical counselor (or counselors) serv- 
ing in an all-campus capacity. These are prepared to 
do general counseling at a clinical level, including the 
analysis of occupational or educational objectives or the 
analysis and treatment of emotional factors involved in 
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social, educational, religious, financial, and vocational ad- 


justment ¢ 4) 
2. In addition to No. 1, there are resource people 
available for specialized information and therapy in the 











following areas «0.0... (3 
| eR Ee ee MME ia2 
Wis! UR as siscnipsce coasters rads ceocerigelgmeee (9 
C5 TOU  rsiesccncsccctrecetensnsinartonsrns ase (2 
d. Emotional .... Sci hansen —_ 
OP NBOOERE ica es neceneSlenee 4 
3. Some faculty members (not necessarily trained in 


counseling) spend part of their time offering personal- 
ized services such as registration and curriculum ad- 
vising, or acting as general sponsors for a group of 
students ee 
4. Some faculty members act more fully as coun- 
selors and are given some release from teaching load or 
given extra compensation for this S€TVICE 0... C4 
5. An inservice training program is carried on for 
— sponsors and /or faculty counselors ...............0. (4 
6. Interpretation of test results is available to fac- 

ulty members Re ie Moe ate erst. ( 3 
7. Diagnosis and remedial attention in the areas of 

Par skills and speech are available to students .....(_) 
8. Active use is made of occupational information 
available at a central agency Le 
9. Group testing programs are utilised ‘for coun- 
TETAS SINEE TI oe sacred center rescence ete eee ae 
10. A system of articulation exists between campus 
personnel services and faculty CcounselOTs. ........ccoccco0. C2 
11. Systematic effort is made to inform students and 
faculty of counseling SCTVICES ....cccecccsssccsssessnsssnsessnesseee (4 
12. Research is carried on to determine the effective- 
ness of counseling procedures, remedial services, and test- 
ing instruments Sone bs lansvasheccacl cts taigseco aera ae (4 
Remarks: (Indicate hace ~ number of clinically 
trained counselors who spend one half or more of their 





time counseling students) .....ccccsesccssssssssssssssnsenseneenseet oe. 
C. Information secured from: 
1. Members of the personnel staff 0... ( ) 
2. Members of the administrative staff .............. = 
Be Miwmabors: OF Clie Lamy ses ecessinctes seers {2 
4, Members of the student bOdY o.com ( ) 


D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service IV is ear- 
ried out in meeting the needs of students: 


| | | | | | | 





-1 0 +1 +2 +3 
Need pres- Need pres- Need pres- Need pres- Need pres- 
ent; no ent; serv- ent; some ent; serv- ent; serv- 
service ice pro- service ice meets ice goes 

jected but in- minimum beyond 
adequate require- minimum 
ments require- 
ments 
EE; ‘Weight x mupmmerieal Pata sscsssesscscccsciccnsscgeniccconimrrrrcened 


If there is uniqueness in this plan of evaluation, it 
rests upon the mechanics provided for combining 
judgment regarding “philosophy”and that regarding 
the “evidenee” of the specific services. The rating 
can be made only after both qualitative and quantita- 
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tive considerations have been weighed. Sections 4 
and B of the report form enable the evaluator to ey. 
press in Section D what is explicitly a judgment, hy 
an informed judgment regarding the evaluation of thy 
service. The form is the same for each of the ll 
services with the exception of part B, wherein, of 
course, the specific provisions or implementations of , 
service are unique to each service. Otherwise {hy 
type of rating form is the same for each of the sty. 
dent-personnel services. Section C requires the evaly. 
ator to consider the source of his information apj 
compensate for the nature of sampling bias. 

It should be noted that there is a minus rating in ) 
for a service where there is an obvious need but pp 
service provided. There might be, for example, no 
orientation program at all or no housing service or 
no research service such as is called for in No. 9. |i 
the need is present and there is a service projected, 
a zero weight is given because the projected service 
may or may not eventuate. From there the seal 
progresses to plus 3 in terms of the adequacy of the 
service as seen in the specific provisions under Part 8 
and as buttressed by the support indicated in part A, 

An arbitrary weight has been assigned to each of 
these 14 services in terms of their assumed relative 
significance in the total program. This is to enable 
the evaluator to strike a balance as to the effective. 
ness of the total program when the significance of the 
different services is obviously unequal. The alge- 
braic value of the rating, ranging from minus one to 
plus three, is multiplied by the assigned weight to 
secure a weighted rating in Section E for the par. 
ticular service involved. The arbitrary weights as 
signed are as follows: Services I, II, III, V1, VI, 
IX, X, and XIII each has a weight of one; services 
V, XI, XII, and XIV each, a weight of two; an 
services IV and VIII each, a weight of three. The 
highest possible weighted score for all 14 services i 
69 (a rating of three for each service), with 46 as the 
highest adequate score. This weighting feature can 
be used or eliminated but it points up the inescapable 
fact that some services are more significant that 
others in a total program. Part-time employment, 
for example, is not as important to the total student 
body as is the counseling program or the health 
services. 

This report form has been used in some 12 or li 
institutions. The form has proved workable ani 
many of the “bugs” have been overcome, but the 
reliability has not been determined. Its use calls for 
judgments that can be adequately made only by ! 
qualified personnel specialist or administrator. It is 
not primarily an institutional self-rating form 4: 
though such a use is possible by a professional worker 
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ections 4 


tor to ey. vho can maintain strict objectivity to his own insti- 


It is believed by the writers, however, that 


Ment, by eetution.” ce : 
ion of th here is a better chance for unprejudiced and valid 
of the 4 Mudgments if the evaluation is made by an outside 
lerein, of ndividual or agency. : 
tions of 4 To summarize, the first step in the evaluation of 
“Wise thy student-personnel services on a given campus is the 
* the sty. muse of some such form as this to locate the high and 
he evaly. IEMOW spots of effectiveness. From this point on 
tion anj msclected aspects of the program should be evaluated 
more critically by the use of appropriate research 
ing in D methods. The approach described in this paper will 
1 but np Igmpsolate the specific services of a program and permit 
mple, no an informed judgment as to their relative adequacy. 
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health SUMMER SESSIONS AND WORKSHOPS, 1948 

PLANS for summer sessions across the country are 
~ well under way and, according to special reports 
all reaching the offices of Schoo. anp Sociery, many 
t the interesting and valuable courses will be available. 
ls for Luey Morgan, director of the Penland (N. Car.) 
oe School of Handicrafts, announces that the school will 
itis have the most active program of its history (June 7— 
od August 30) and will attract, as usual, students from 
srker [pc over the United States as well as from foreign 


) countries. Rupert Peters, formerly director of visual 
education, Kansas City, will be in charge of instrue- 
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tion, and a group of teachers, including Ingeborg 
Langbers, of Sweden, specialist in certain types of 
weaving; Irene Beaudin, of Ecole de Beaux Arts 
(Quebec) ; and Eugene Deutch, well-known ceramist, 
will offer courses in more than 60 art crafts. 

Vanderbilt University (Nashville 4, Tenn.) will 
feature courses in Brazilian studies and the Portu- 
guese language in its Institute of Brazilian Studies. 
The establishment of the institute was reported in 
ScHoon AND Society, September 27, 1947. The 
course, which will run from June 11 to July 17, is the 
first of the co-operative summer schools to be operated 
during the next five years by Vanderbilt and Tulane 
universities and the universities of North Carolina 
and Texas. These institutions are participating 
jointly “in an expanding South American program 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York.” The Brazilian courses will be offered in co- 
operation with the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers and Searritt College, both in Nashville. Bulletins 
describing the offerings may be obtained by writing 
to T. Lynn Smith, director of the institute. 

The fourth Summer Institute on the United States 
in World Affairs will be conducted by the American 
University (Washington, D. C.) in co-operation with 
the Civie Education Service (June 14-July 24). The 
session will include lectures, discussions, and visits 
to Congress, embassies, government departments and 
agencies, and Lake Success. The tuition for the six- 
week course is $75.00. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to Walter E. Meyer, director of 
the institute, 1733 K. Street, N.W., Washington 6. 

A new three-week summer session for high-school 
musicians (June 21—July 9) is being instituted this 
year by the University of Oregon and will be offered 
annually thereafter. Enrollment will be limited to 
190 high-school pupils of the state, and 100 tuition 
scholarships are being offered. In conjunction with 
the courses for high-school pupils, a program of pro- 
fessional instruction for supervisors and directors of 
musie will be offered for university students interested 
in the field of public-school music. 

From June 21 to July 9 a workshop on measure- 
ment and evaluation in secondary schools and colleges 
will be held at Michigan State College (East Lan- 
sing), designed for teachers, administrators, and child- 
development and guidance personnel. The staff will 
comprise 16 persons, chiefly of the college staff, but 
will also include H. H. Remmers, director, division of 
educational reference, Purdue University. 

The University of California and the Pacific Coast 
Council on Intercultural Education will sponsor a 
summer workshop on intercultural education on the 
Los Angeles campus of the university, June 21—July 
30. Stewart G. Cole, director of the council, will be 
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in charge of the workshop, and the staff will include 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, president, Cheyney (Pa.) Train- 
ing School for Teachers; Leo Shapiro, director of 
intercultural education, Anti-Defamation League, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; and Robert B. Haas, 
associate director, Pacifie Coast Council on Intereul- 
tural Edueation. Applications for available scholar- 
ships may be addressed to Dr. Cole, 1250 Wilshire 
Boulevard Building, Los Angeles 14. 

According to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by W. T. MaWhinney, registrar of General 
Motors Institute, Flint 2 (Mich.), the institute will 
continue its Auto Mechanics Teacher Training Pro- 
gram in two sections (June 21-July 17, July 19- 
August 14) for college and high-school instructors 
of auto mechanics and service subjects. Application 
blanks for enrollment may be obtained by writing to 
the registrar. 

John F. McCoy, professor of modern languages, 
Colby College (Waterville, Maine), and Edith Philips, 
Susan W. Lippincott professor of French, Swarth- 
more (Pa.) College, are director and assistant di- 
rector, respectively, of the Colby-Swarthmore School 
of Languages which will be sponsored on Colby Col- 
lege’s new Mayflower Hill campus, June 28—August 
14, by the two colleges. Intensive language-study 
methods developed in the Armed Forees will be used 
as far as feasible and will embrace classes in French, 
Spanish, German, and Russian on the elementary 


BRoewee . « « 
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level, plus intermediate and advanced courses accord 


-ing to demand. 


Cornell University will offer a summer session at 
the New York State College of Home Econonjg 
(July 6-August 14), a refresher conference for teach. 
ers (July 6-10), and a workshop for city superyis, 
(July 12-24). In addition extension workers jy, 
take short professional courses designed especially fo 
them (July 12-21). 

The ninth annual Outdoor and Camping Educatig, 
Summer School will be held at Lake Mashipacoy 
Sussex (N. J.), July 7-August 18. The fee is $2) 
for the entire session; $250 if taken for credit. Ty 
courses are of interest to public-school teacher 
teacher-education faculty, principals, superintendents 
camp directors, and executives and leaders of youth. 
serving organizations. Descriptive folders and appl. 
cation forms may be obtained by writing to Nation 
Camp, Life Camps, Inc., 369 Lexington Avenue, Ney 
York 17. 

For students interested in foreign study, the Colleg 
Year in Mexico offers a summer term, June 14-Sep. 
tember 10, for which 12 hours of credit will be grantel 
for a full schedule. The fee for the 12 weeks is $60), 
exclusive of books, artists’ supplies, personal laundry, 
and health and medical services. Further informatio 
and enrollment details may be obtained from the se. 
retary, Benjamin W. Van Riper, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago 4.—L. R. B. 





THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL-ARTS 
COLLEGE 


Colleges for Freedom. By DoNnAaLtp CowLine and 
CarTER Davipson. Pp. 180. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1947. $3.00. 


Davip ANDREW WEAVER 
President, Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 


Ir would be obvious to any reader that the book, 
“Colleges for Freedom,” is the product of experienced 
men. Not in recent years has the subject, the liberal- 
arts college, been treated with such clarity and con- 
ciseness. It is refreshing to read in this era the forth- 
right statements made in “Colleges for Freedom” on 
the place of religion in a modern age. 

Historical references are used to give the proper 
setting, but the emphasis upon the subject of religion 
is upon the functional value. Ministers and laymen 
alike will profit from this section of the book. Indi- 
vidual maturity is likewise treated in a very compre- 


hensive manner. One of the dominant notes of this 


interesting book is the confidence the authors have in 
the future of the liberal-arts college. They point with 
emphasis to the contribution of the liberal-arts college 
and are in no wise afraid that this institution will be 
come extinct, if intelligent adaptation is made to re 
curring needs. 

It would be difficult even for the cynic to read the 
chapter on “Teachers and Administrators” without 
feeling a sense of elevation. Reference to better prat- 
tices in higher education are made _ continuously 
throughout the book. There is no apparent attempi 
to “set the world straight or to mow down a particulit 
school of thought.” Out of rich experiences and 
ture judgment the authors have presented a signil 
cant story in an interesting and inspiring manntt. 
Illustrations are ample to give one not experiencel 
in administering higher education a feeling of the i 
portance of this subject. 

While the authors are concerned in this book wit! 
the liberal-arts college, they point out the added a: 
vantages of our dual system of higher education, stat 
and privately controlled. 

In discussing money for college needs a budge! 
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i on 1,000 students is developed in a detailed 
This chapter has a number of excellent sug- 
gestions, even for the experienced administrator. 

The sources of financial support similarly will have 
a number of refreshing ideas for all those interested 
in higher education. The importance of individuals 
1 corporations supporting our philanthropic insti- 


basec 
manner. 


ane 


tutions is emphasized as follows: “The fundamental 
difficulty has been that stock holders and officials of 
corporations have not realized the importance of 


” 


giving. 
. they are beginning to realize that systematic 


giving aa private enterprise go hand in hand; that 
taxation and government controls are inevitably com- 
panions.” The responsibility of the board of trustees 
and the president is fittingly referred to in their dis- 
cussion of educating the publie to accept a share of 
support for those institutions which are essential for 
our democratie society. 

The fourteenth and final chapter on “Education 
and Government” is eloquently summarized: “Things 
based on integrity and good will are our hope for the 
future—liberal education based on religion and made 
effective through democratic society. The freedoms 
we have cherished—intellectual and spiritual, polit- 
ical and economie—are an essential unity, and the 
understanding of this unity and of its application 
for ourselves and for the world is the concern of our 
American colleges—for freedom.” 


nECEOe ) | ; L 
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BARNHART, CLARENCE L. (editor). The American Col- 
lege Dictionary. Pp. xl+1,431. Harper. 1948. $5.00 
(without thumb index) ; $6.00 (with thumb index). 
Textbook edition, specifically designed for classroom use, 
compiled by a staff of experts consisting of 355 authorities 
in 316 fields of knowledge. 


Understanding Our Environ- 
ment. Illustrated. Pp. 324. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 7. 1947. $2.00. 


Book I in the Interpreting Science Series ; 
high-school level. 


CARROLL, FRANKLIN B. 


for the junior- 


Understanding Our World. 
Pp. 426. John C. Winston Company. 1947. 
Book II in the series. 


Tilustrated. 
$2.24. 


Illustrated. 
$2.48. 


oe 
. Understanding the Universe. 
Pp. 568. John C. Winston Company. 1947. 
Book III in the series 
* 
COLEMAN, ARTHUR PRUDDEN. A Report on the Status of 
Russian and Other Slavic and East European Lan- 
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guages in the Educational Institutions of the United 
States, Its Territories, Possessions and Mandates, with 
Additional Data on Similar Studies in Canada and 
Latin America. Pp. 109. The American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages, Co- 
lumbia University. 1948. $2.50. 


Cook, LUELLA B., WALTER LOBAN, AND RutTH M. StTAvr- 
FER. People in Literature. Pp. xv+682. Harcourt 
Brace. 1948. $2.92. 

A volume for the 10th grade in the Pageant of Literature 
Series. 
e 

CRUTCHFIELD, RICHARD S. (prepared by). 
tion to the Atomic Romb and World Affairs, 
310. Cornell University. 1947. 

A nation-wide survey of attitudes and information. 
* 


FIsHER, JAcos. The Art of Detection. 
Rutgers University Press. 1948. $2.75. 
Presents practical suggestions for anyone interested in 
the techniques of private investigation. 


2 
FRIEDERICH, WERNER P. (with the collaboration of Philip 
A. Shelley and Oskar Seidlin). An Outline-History of 
German Literature. Pp. vi+326. Barnes and Noble, 


New York. 1948. $1.50. 
College Outline Series. 


Public Reac- 
Pp. ii+ 


Pp. vii+ 248. 


GABLER, EARL R., AND F. C. BorGeson. A Gutde to 
Methods of Teaching in the Secondary School. Pp. 
ix+198. Inor Publishing Company, 207 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 1947. $1.65. 

Revised edition ; first published in 1940. 
2 


GREET, W. CABELL. World Words: Recommended Pro- 
nunciations. Pp. liii+ 608. Columbia University Press. 
1948. $6.75. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged. A timely authorita- 
tive guide to the pronunciation of names and places in the 
news, containing 25,000 entries. 

ad 


HurpD, ARCHER WILLIS. Planning and Instructional Pro- 
gram for Professional Schools. Mimeographed. Pp. 
viii+ 154. Bureau of Educational Research and Serv- 
ice, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 1948. 
$2.00. 

A summary of previous studies in the education of nurses 
by Dr. Hurd and associates that have appeared during the 
past five years, emphasizing the underlying philosophy of 
the project as a whole. 

- 

KIRKENDALL, LESTER A., IRVIN R. KUENZLI, AND FLOYD 
W. Reeves. The Goals for American Education. Pp. 
xi+130. American Federation of Teachers, 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 1948. $2.00. 

An over-all view of current problems written for the fed- 
eration’s Commission on Educational Reconstruction. 
* 


An Outline-History of Russia. Pp. 


KIRCHNER, WALTHER. 
1948. $1.50. 


iv +326. Barnes and Noble, New York. 
College Outline Series. 
8 

LAUBACH, FRANK C. Teaching the World to Read. Pp. 
ix+246. Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1947. $2.00. 
Published for the Committee on World Literacy and Chris- 
tian Literature of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 
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INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


LLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, 


National Education Association 


wi 
Y W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


HENR 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
VELY. Executive Director, 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNA 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Association of American Colleges 
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Literature for Human Understanding. Pp. ix+61. 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6. 1948. $1.00. 

Prepared by the staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperat- 
ing Schools, Hilda Taba, director. This is the second title 
in the Work in Progress Series. 


NaADEL, S. F. The Nuba. Pp. xiv+527. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 1947. 
$11.00. 

An anthropological study of the hill tribes in Korofan 
(Central Sudan). 
e 

National Survey of Public Interest in Music. American 

Music Conference, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 
1948. 
The survey was conducted for the conference by A. S. Ben- 
nett Associates, a New York research firm, under the direc- 
tion of Albert Haring of Indiana University. Copies may 
be obtained from Harry Coleman and Company, 69 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2. 


NICHOLS, Roy FRANKLIN. Disruption of American De- 
mocracy. Pp. xviii+612. Macmillan. 1948. $7.50. 
The author endeavors “to restore a balance in historical 
interpretation” concerning the crisis this country faced 
from 1846 to 1861. 

* 

SWAMI PRABHAVANANDA AND FREDERICK MANCHESTER 
(translators). The Upanishads: Breath of the Eternal. 
Pp. xiii+210. Vedanta Press, Hollywood, Calif. 1947. 
$3.00. 

Presents the ten principal Upanishads which constitute 
the primary object of attention for those studying the 
Hindu religion. 

7 

WyYGAL, WINNIFRED. Reflections of the Spirit. Pp. 200. 
The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 
1948. $2.00. 


Resources for personal and group worship. 


e\ eer CATALOG! [i 
Cus for Stamp Collectors 


Illustrated! 





Beautifully 
U. S. Stamps. Packets 
by Countries. Albums 
& Collector’s Supplies. 
Special Offers! Informa- 
tion for Beginners! 


H. E. HARRIS & CO. 
331 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 





























QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia 6, S. C. Chattanooga 8, Tenn, 


Richmond 19, Va. 
COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A comprehensive, professional teacher-placement service 
For Colleges, Universities, Professional, Secondary, 
and Elementary Schools 


(Members of N.A.T.A.) 











The Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


*‘A man never stands so straight as when 


he stoops to help a child.”’ 











if 


(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 











to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 



































